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PRAYER HELPS. 

Martin B was the son of a day- 
jaborer, residing in an obscure village of 
Pomerania. Though sober, industrious, 
gi well-meaning enough, his father was 
mde in speech and violent in temper, from 
fle outbursts of which his family had 
puch to suffer. Now, we know that all 
gus, ani children in particular, are too 
pone to copy the manners and adopt the 
jahits (more especially, alas! the evil 
mes) of those with whom we daily associ- 
ie. It would, therefore, have been noth- 
ing surprising had young Martin been 
infected by his father’s irascibility, and 
grown up a rude, unmannered boy. But 
jo fir was this from being the case, that 
he was remarked for his gentleness and 
docility ; and the cause of this was not} 
ay peculiar softness and pliability of dis- | 
position, but his familiar acquaintance 
with the lessons of God’s holy word, of 
which he had attained a knowledge far 
beyond what either his schoolmates or his | 
mother (who sometimes conversed with | 
him on what was good) were able to im- | 
prt to him: this proficiency was aided by 
the very simple process of practising what | 
he learned; and that Martin B 4 
young as he was, strove after with all his 





night. Thus, for example, one of the 
atliest lessons taught him by his school- | 
master was, that God 
present, and that, consequently, he sees | 
il we do, hears all we say, and can read | 
wen the thoughts and intents of our 
hearts. 

Martin believed what his master taught | 
him, and began, even in infancy, to evince 
that belief by holding converse with God, 
in his child-like, confiding way, as with a 
fiend, who, though not within sight, he 
felt to be within hearing; and he was ac- 
tustomed to tell all his little wants and 
Wishes, his pleasures and pains, to the 
omnipresent God. By this means he 
made rapid advances in that ‘fear of the 
lord which is the beginning of wisdom,’ 
md grew in a‘ knowledge of the holy,’ 
beyond his years. 

When Martin was about ten years old, 
bisfather used to send him frequently to 
thé neighboring town on all sorts of er- 
minds. On one occasion he was sent to 
fetch salt (an expensive article of house- 
hold consumption in the Prussian domin- 
ions,as it is a government monopoly ;) 
#, after having bought the appointed 
quantity, Martin tied it up as carefully as 
he could in the cloth his mother had given 
him for the purpose, thrust his little walk- 
ing stick through the tie, slung it, as he 
believed, securely over his shoulder, and 
trudged away homewards. 

Sunk in thought, as his manner was, 
poor Martin never perceived that one end 
ithe tie had slipped, and so allowed the 
ult to dribble out by degrees ; until at 
length the noticeable lightness of his bun- 
dle exciting his attention, he quickly 
lowered it from his shoulder, and found 


is everywhere 


‘ettified surprise of the luckless child ?— 
One minute he stood perfectly confounded 
‘ad helpless ; the next he sprang into the 
thicket which lined the road, and, kneel- 
tg down behind a bush, prayed fervently 

God would move his father’s heart to 
tity for this once, so that he might 
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Wither beat him nor scold him very much. 
Martin knew right well that God is 
ickest found of those who seek him in 
and not with the sound of a trum- 

Mt, ind therefore he kneeled down behind 
fe bush ; but in his grief, terror, and 





anxiety, the poor child quite forgot that. |he hurried forward to warn him of his|their horses. 
though he could not be seen, he might| 


be heard from tl.e high road. As, there- 
fore, he ‘ lifted up his voice,’ not aly 
‘in weeping,’ but in supplication, and ex- 
pressed his child-like confidence in God’s 
help, his words reached the listening ear, 
not only of his Father in heaven, but of a 
fellow-creature on earth. 

Wholly unconscious of this circum- 
stance, however, Martin arose from his 
knees with a somewnat lighter heart, and 
proceeded on his way, although many a 
sob mingled with a murmured, ‘ Oh, fath- 
er, forgive me!" (as rehearsal of what he 
would say in deprecation of punishment 
when heshould get home) broke from his 
trembling lips. 

At length he came in sight of home; 
and, alas! the first object that met his 
view was his father standing at the open 
door, waiting of course, as Martin thought 
for the expected salt. Now al! hope at 
once forsook him. Slowly and hesitat- 
ingly he shrunk up to the door, and there 
stood speechless, and with head bent 
down on his breast, before his dreaded 
parent. Such is the inconsistency of our 
poor, weak, human nature! Had the 
frightened boy fully relied on the interpo- 
sition of his divine Confidant, and in that 
reliance looked up in his father’s face, his 
fears would have instantly been put to 
flight, for he would have notonly seena 
friendly countenance, but his father’s 
hand extended towards him, as he ex- 
claimed with rough jocularity, 

‘There now, don’t take on; I know all 
about it. Maggy shall fetch another half- 
peck of salt.’ 

* Only fancy, if you can, the poor boy’s 
revulsion of feelings ! 

And now does my young reader ask by 
what angelic agency Martin’s Divine Ally 
brought it about that the choleric father 
should lose his salt and yet keep his tem- 
per; or what ‘ bird of the air’ had been 
commissioned to ‘ carry the matter’ to his 
ear? Neither angel nor bird was needed 
my young friend ; fora human agent was 
on the spot, and, all unconsciously, fulfil- 
ed God’s behest, while thinking only of 
doing a good-natured service to a poor 
child. Thus ittook place; An old pedlar 
belonging to Martin’s village had follow- 
ed him, though at some distance,- from 
the town, and no sooner noticed the stream 
of salt that marked the boy’s track, than 





ICE-CUTTING. 


misfortune. 
vanced to be soon overtaken by the ped- 


lar, who, however, caught sight of him as| 
he sprang into the thicket, and reached, 


the place soon enough to overhear part, 
at least, of his earnest and anguished 
prayer. Moved by the child-like simplic- 
ity and trust it breathed, the pedlar pro- 
ceeded, at the top of his speed, and by a 
somewhat shorter path, to the cottage of 
Martin’s father, told him the story, and 
even offered to pay for the salt bimself!— 
But the father’s heart was touched, and 
with friendly rejection of the pedlar’s of- 
fer, he promised to give the culprit an 
unexpected reception—a promise which, 
as we have seen, he duly performed. 

Thus, young reader, Martin found that 
‘ Prayer helps.’ 


THE ICE CROP. 

I wonder how people used to get along 
before they got into the way of using ice 
in the summer season! It is hard to see 
how they managed during those hot and 
oppressive months when the body feels so 
languid that oné can scarcely move about ; 
when the butter melts in the pantry, the 
milk turns sour, and the fresh meat grows 
tainted in a short time. No person could 
have thought a few years ago that the de- 
mand for ice as an article of commerce 
and economy, would be so great as to af- 
ford employment to thousands of people ? 

Have my young readers ever witnessed 
the process of securing the ‘‘ ice-crop,”’ as 
it is now carried on within a few miles of 
Boston? If not, I would advise them to 
take advantage of the first opportunity, 
and pay a visit to Fresh Pond, or some 
other pond where ice is cut. The first 
objects that will take their attention are 
the ranges of long, low »uildings which 
have been erected for holding the ice dur- 
ing the summer season. Next, if they 
visit Fresh Pond, which is near Boston, 
they will observe a line of cars ranged 
along a railway which runs within a few 
feet of the margin of the pond, where 
temporary platforms have been raised to 
which the cars are drawn to receive their 
freight ofice. Then, ata little distance 
from the shore, they will see the men, 
some scoree, I should say, at work upon 
the ice. Here are two or three men mark- 
ing out the lines which others are to fol- 
low in cutting grooves in the ice with 





inch of light powdery snow onthe surface, 


|and underneath that was a hard frozen 


These grooves are made 


But Martin was too far ad-| with an iron instrument notched some- 


thing like a huge saw. This instrument 
penetrates the ice to within an inch or 
two of its lower surface, and is drawn for- 
ward after the manner of a plough, as the 
reader can see in our picture. 

When a dozen or so of these furrows or 
incisions are made the ice is then cut 
crosswise in the same manner, which di- 
vides it into square blocks. These slight- 
ly adhere to each other, and are floated 
down to the landing- place or wharf, where 
the snow is scraped frem their surface.— 
They are then separated by a kind of 
wedge into individual blocks, and pulled 
up by means of boat-hooks into the cars 
or wagons, a wagon taking three tiers of 
twenty-four blocks each, the whole process 
of loading a wagon occupying but three 
minutes. The ice-houses are filled in a 
similar manner, a layer of hay or straw 
being placed between each tier of ice, the 
whole being roofed over and protected 
from the sun. We would advise our 
young friends to have a peep at the opera- 
tion themselves, by which they will know 
more about it than from any description 
that can be given them. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
A NIGHT’S LODGING IN A MOOSE 
SKIN. 
THE BACKWOODMAN’s STORY. 

‘The moose,’ said Sol, in answer to Si- 
mon's interrogatory, ‘is naturally a shy 
animal. I never saw but two or three 
about here, and one o’ that number I shot 
myself on one o’ the coldest days that 
ever blew. It was lucky for me, too, for 
that moose was the means of saving my 
life.’ 

* How was that? 
cried Simon eagerly. 

* Wal, that adventure happened nigh to 
thirty years ago,’ returned the hunter, 
after a moment’s reflection. ‘I wasa 
young chap then, not quite twenty. It 
was the winter before my father was killed 
in the loggin’.swamp on the Androscog- 
gin. We lived in the bush then, about 
four miles from the lake, and there were 
two or three other settlers within a half a 
mile of us, and father had been talking for 
some time of selling out and moving where 
the neighbors wan’t quite so thick. It 
was a precious tingling cold morning in 
February that I started alone to catch 
trout in the lake. There was about an 


Tell us about it!’ 





crust that would have borne up an ox 
team. 

The lake at the nearest point was about 
four miles from the cabin. I had on a 
suit of buckskins lined with flannel, and 
you don’t often find warmer toggery than 
they be, for besides being thick, the wind 
cant creep through ’em as it can through 
woolen; but the frost will stiffen ’em af- 
ter a while, and you will begin to feel 
numb, like, without being sensible you 
are much cold ; and perhaps if you are 
not much used to the cold and the suit, 
you will be frozen up like an icicle afore 
you think of it. Ihad my musket slung 
over my shoulder, so as to be ready for 
any game I chanced to come across on the 
way. When I reached the lake I fell to 
cutting holes in the ice on the lee’ard of 
asmall island. While thus engaged I 
heard a crackling noise as of a heavy ani- 
mal treading down the underbrush, and 
looking hastily up I beheld a huge ungain- 
ly crittur making tracks for the opposite 
side of the island. 

I knew it was a moose the moment I 
set eyes on it, and I determined to give 
chase at once; so I just dropped my axe 
and fishing tackle, and started in hot pur- 
suit. The crittur gave a snort the mo- 
ment he see I was on his track, and bound- 
ed off through the brushwood. He struck 
a course towards the head waters of the 
lake, and the way he made tracks was a 
caution toarace horse. How’sever, I put 
my best foot forward, and contrived to 
keep in sight most o’ the time till we 
reached the main land, which was covered 
with woods. 

I was then obliged to be guided by the 
moose’s tracks, which were so plain that 
I could easily follow them. I knew by 
the unerring course the crittur pursued, 
that in coming to the island it had wan- 
dered away from its usual haunts, and the 
moment it was frightened had struck back 
again as though it felt that was its only 
chance of safety. 

It was about ten o’clock in the forenoon 
when I started on the chase, and at three 
in the afternoon I calculated I was at 
least twenty miles from home. It had 
been growing colder and colder every 
minute since I started, but I had got my 
grit up, and was bound not to back down 
while there was light enough left to see 
the crittur’s tracks. 

My hands were a little cold, but at the 
same time I was sweating profusely under 
my buckskins. I knew I should be cold 
enough when I stopped walking and run- 
ning, for it was one of the regular blue 
days, so still and biting that if a fellow 
didn’t keep up a pretty sharp circulation 
from exercise, he’d be frozen stiff before 
he thought of it. 

I didn’t give much heed as to how I 
was to fetch round again, I was so eager 
in pursuit of the chase. I was thinking 
more of the prospect of the crittur’s stop- 
ping by an’ by to browse, for I knew the 
habits of the moose pretty intimately from 
hearsay, though this was my first expe- 
rience in hunting one, and I was calculat- 
ing how long it would be before I might 
have the pleasure of giving him a second 
surprise. I didn’t make much poise in 
travelling, for I had ona pair of deer-skin 
moccasins, and knew well enough if the 
moose stopped, and I kept my eyes open, 
I should eventually get a shot athim. I 
had once killed a catamount at a first dis- 
charge, (I told you that story some time 
ago,) and I reckoned I could be no less 
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successful with a moose. Well, I follow- 
ed on for a half an hour longer, and ar- 
riving at length on the brow of a gentle 
swell, I beheld the moose about twenty 
rods below me, browsing’ away as con- 
tentedly as though nothing had happened 
in the least to disturb him. 

I carefully examined my priming to 
make a sure thing of it, and crept down 
into the hollow as noiselessly as a cat. I 
made out to get within thirty or forty 

s of the crittur, and then making a 
noise to attract his attention, I took aim, 
and fired just as he turned his head 
towards me. The next moment he reared 
on his hind legs, and with a snort of rage 
charged upon me with a suddenness that 
was astonishing, to say the least. I just 
barely had time to dodge behind a tree 
which stood convenient as the brute rear- 
ed a second time and struck at me with 
his fore feet with such power as to make 
the bark fly in all directions. I was now 
frightened, I can tell you, but I kept cool, 
and darting off in the direction of another 





tree, began reloading my musket as fast as | do? 


possible. I was too quick, for the mo- 
ment he saw me flying, he gathered up 
from his fierce attack upon the tree which 
had served meas shelter, and rushed after 
me with as much fury as before. 


i 





the contents of my musket just as he was 
This brought him down in a hurry, and) 
after a few ineffectual kicks he straighten- 
ed out, still and dead. | 
Then for the first time I began serious- 
ly to consider the chances of getting safe| 
back. It was almost sundown, and be- | 
fore 1 could get the moose skinned, it | 
would be nearly dark. I was tired, an 


tur’s hide off, and began to look about to} 
see what was Lest to be done. I should) 
probably freeze to death if I tried to walk | 
home, and I could do no worse than freeze | 
if I staid where I was, besides, I was stiff 
and sore, and so tired and sleepy that I| 
didn’t think much about my dangerous | 
situation. I still held the moose skin in| 
my hand. My stiff fingers were beginning | 
to thaw out from its warmth, when the} 
idea struck me that by wrapping myself| 


in it, I might keep warm without any | ‘Why do you think that?’ inquired following extract taken from the S. S.| curred several years since, in a beautiful 


trouble or exertion to prevent freezing. | 

Acting upon this idea, I turned the skin | 
so as to bring the fur next my body, and | 
spreading it out on the snow, just rolled 
myself up in it as though it was a blanket. 
In a few minutes I began to feel quite 
comfortable. Warmth was diffused all 
over my body, and not making any effort 
to keep awake, I soon forgot everything 
in sleep. 

How long I slept I don’t know, but 
when I awoke I couldn’t move hand or 
foot. Although I wasn’t exactly froze 
myself I was frozen into the moose skin| 
as tight as adrum. Howl was to extri- | 
cate myself from this new dilemma, I did | 
not know. I had rolled myself up so 
snug, and the damp hide had frozen so 
stiff about me in the course of the night, 
that my legs and arms were in exactly the 
same condition as though they had been | 
tied. I couldn't have moved a peg if an | 
elephant had attempted to tread on me,—| 
I could holler it is true, but where was| 
the use in that? There was probably not! 
a human soul within twenty miles to lis- 
ten tome. I began to think whether or| 
not I had acted wisely. Freezing would 
certainly be preferable to starvation, and | 
I saw very clearly that I must freeze it\ 
no one came to my relief, unless the wolves 
happened to scent me out and put an end | 
to my misery. It was broad day when I 
awoke, but how long it had been light I 
had no means of knowing, asI lay in such 
a position that I could not see the sun.— 
I attempted to roll on my side, but after | 
some useless struggles, I was obliged to} 
desist and resign myself to fate with as 
much resignation as I could command.— | 
The idea of death had no particular ter- 
rors for me, for 1 had been taught to be- 
lieve in Christ as my Saviour, but 1| 
couldn’t quite reconcile myself to the idea} 
of dying alone in the wilderness in this 
unnataral manner, away from home and 
friends, and with no one near to breathe 
a word of kindness in my ears. For a 
while I entertained some faint hopes that 
I might yet be delivered, but as the hours 
crept on I gradually abandoned them one 
by one, till at last just as | was on the eve 
of resigning the last lingering ray, | heard 
some one shouting my name in the dis- 








venience we started for home, where we 
arrived in due time, 


of paper you hold in your hand?’ said 
John to his brother. 


intend asking you about the solar system,’ 
returned Richard. 


a student in downright earnest,’ remarked 
John. 


young astronomer ?” 


j|hear:—1l. Do all the planets turn round 
jon their axes? 
take them to tnrn round, supposing they 


jindeed, my brother, and I shall do my 
I was) best to inform you upon them. Let us 
soon ready for him, though, and gave him | begin with the first, viz., Do all the planets 
| rotate round their axes ? 
going to make a second strike at me.— | 1)i, is a motion common to them all. 
is this motion that gives them the alter- 
nate seasons of day and night, as I have 
already explained to you in regard to the 
earth. 
them to turn on their axes ; or, in other 
q| words, what is the length of a day upon 
what was worse, was growing so numb|¢ach of the planets? I reply as follows: 
and cold that I could hardly use my knife. Mercury turns on its axis once in 24 
At length I succeeded in getting the crit-| hours; Venus 23 1-2 hours; The Earth . 
24 hours; Mars 24 1-2 hours; Jupiter |if she meant to call them stupid. Of 


yet been determined.’ 


as he smiled at his brother's increasing 
earnestness. 

* Do all the moons that belong to the 
system revolve round their planets from 
west to east, as our moon does?’ asked 
Richard. 

* All except Herschell’s, which, strange 
enough, goes the contrary way,’ replied 
John. 
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> For the Youth’s Companion. 
ASTRONOMERS IN EMBRYO. 


* What writing is that I see on the slip 





GIVE aS YOU WOULD TAKE. 
My bairnies dear, when you go out 
With other bairns to play, 
Take heed of every thing you do, 
Of every word you say ; 
From tricky, wee, mischievous loons 
Keep bac«, my bairns keep back ; 
And aye to all such usage give 
As you would like to take. 


To twist the mouth and call ill names, 
Is surely very bad ; 

Then all such doings still avoid, 
They’d make your mother sad. 

To shield the weakly from the strong, 
Be ncither slow nor slack, 

And aye to all such usage give 
As you would like to take. 

A kindly word, a soothing look, 
Have ready aye for all, 

We are one Master’s handiwork, 
He made us—great and small— 

We're all the children of his care ; 
O, then, for his dear sake 

Be sure such usage still to give, 

As you would like to take.—)Vursery 


* It is a list of questions, John, which [| 


‘ Well done, Richard, that is acting like 
‘What are the questions, my 
‘I will read them, and then you will 
2. How long does it 
3. Have they all the same speed 


n their journey about the sun ?’ 
*‘ Very interesting and proper questions 


I answer yes, 


It 
Songs. 
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Secondly. How long does it take * 
BRIGHT, IF THEY ARE HEATHEN. 


A lady speaking of heathen children 
called them “little know nothings.”— 
Her words in one sense are true, but she 
did not know much about such children, 





| 
10 hours; Saturn 10 1-4 hours; Uranus | °° 


and Neptune, so far as I know, have not 


urse one effect of heathenism is to 
weaken the mind. Debasing thoughts 
|and conduct always do this. But we are 


It seems to me, then,’ observed Rich-| told that when heathen children are taken 


ard, ‘ that Jupiter and Saturn must spin| early, and taught in the mission schools, 
round at a pretty good rate ; a great deal | it is really surprising how keen and vigor- | 
faster, I should suppose, than the globe| ous their intellects become. See what al 
au Ue oa | Missionary says respecting this, in the| 














PY Advocate. 


‘Because Jupiter and Saturn are s0| “© We have in‘ Nainee Tal’ afew orphan 
much bigger, while they take much less | boys whom — educating, in tke hope 
ernest thes Bi |that God will change their hearts and | 

» . |make them preachers of the Gospel of | 


‘True,’ observed John; ‘but let us!Christ. We hold evening prayers with | 


reduce the question to exact numbers.— | the five orphan boys, and ‘ Samuel,’ the 
The earth is about 25,000 miles in cir-| native teacher, his wife, and a few others | 
cumference, Jupiter 267,000 miles. A|! re coh wehaadie se the od tn meng 
point at the earth's surface at the equator| . 4 pray, all in Hindoostan. We el | 
must therefore spin round at the rate of join in repeating the Lord’s Prayer at the | 
about a thousand miles an hour, while we | close. | 
find by dividing the number of miles con- | The little boys show considerable acute- | 
tained in Jupiter’s circumference by the|"°S*, S°metimes in answering questions | 
number of hours he takes in turning 


relative to the chapter read. Having oc- | 
. , : casion to be absent from home one night, 
round, that a point situated at his equa- | Mrs. H. conducted the Hindoostan wor- 
tor must move at the rate of twenty-six ship, and in reading the chapter for the 
thousand miles an hour, or in other words, | evening she came to the verse ‘ For if ye 
as much in an hour asa similar point on tengive not men their trespasses, neither 
the earth does in twenty-four.’ will your heavenly Father forgive your 
‘That is just what I thought !" exclaim: | trespasses.’ She asked James, the oldest 
‘ / of the lads, who had been rather naughty 
ed Richard, exultingly. ‘Now then, | that day, and had thus incurred her dis- 
John, for my third question:—Have all pleasure, what he thought the verse 
the plunets the same speed in their journey meant? ‘ 
fees. Fly ‘“* He replied very eagerly, though with 
oii Uadieh. then ts t.  The|® half bashful look, ‘It’ means when I 
, rd, taney have not. ©| have done wrong you and the Sahib must 
nearer they are to the sun the faster they | forgive me, or God will not forgive you 
go, and of course the farther from the sun | should you sin against him.’ 
the more slowly they go. And now1, “ This she readily admitted, but told 
will propose a question to you, which 1 | dim thas it also should influence him in 
J ese : | his dealings with others, and thus avoid 
am sure you have snfficient arithmetic to 


solve before our next meeting—it is this : |had once in a while been guilty. He ad- 
—if the earth completes her journey of| mitted this other view of the case, and 
six hundred millions of miles round the sun| Promised to remember this in future.— 
in 365 days, and Jupiter his journey, of| James is a good boy generally, and is very 


nae 7 lige |studious. He reads a great deal in his 
three thousand millions of miles in 4332 Testament, and seems onanitly to desire 


days, how much faster does the earth! to become a disciple of Jesus. 

move than Jupiter, and how many miles| ‘Now, children, do not think that 

does each move in a second? Recollect, | heathen children are stupid and senseless 

Richard, it is of their motion in their| P°#use they have no knowledge of God 
jor of the sciences. But pity them and 


orbits, and not round their axes, that we | pray for them that they may be converted 


are now speaking. I have already shown ,and enjoy the bright hopes and prospects 
you that instead of turning round on his | of the gospel. 
axis more slowly than the earth, Jupiter| 

spins round very much faster. There- | — prevenart oom: 

fore don’t confound the motion on the|, A wealthy Irishman by the name of 








tance. I gave back sbout for shout with 
a vigor that showed there was a pretty 
good share of life remaining yet, and in a 
minute or two my father and two of the 
neighboring settlers made their appear- 
ance, and I was speedily delivered from 
my perilous situation. They had started 


two hours before light, and had followed 
my track till they found me. The weath- 
er had considerably moderated since the 
night before, and cutting wp as mnch of 
the moose as we could carry withot incon- 


natal aod at | Leicester, while on a visit to Boston, 
exis with We ee tis orb: | bought a musical box that played Yankee 
*Oh no,’ replied Richard, ‘I see all| Doodle in capital style. He took his box 
about that; I know how to solve the | home to Dublin, and as it was in constant 
question ; I shall have it all cut and dried ewe he kept it in his pocket most of 
by the next meeting. I am just beginning | ¢ time. 
ioreal through sire Tabi. i like| Que fagbe Went tochunsh nd de ben 
3 8 y {went with him. It was wound up, for he 
the science more and more. There was | generally wound it up as soon as it run 
one other question which I intended to! down and in this way kept it ready for 
ask you, but forgot to put it down.’ luse. But it would notrun unless started 


was called for and four ladies went round 
to receive the money > one of them came 
to Mr. Leicester. 
rich man, and expected he would throw 
ina 
ey 

note, and so he determined to give noth- 


seemed to say, ‘ Pass on madam, I have 
nothing for you,’ but she only stood and 
looked at him in a cool and provoking 
way, and in her looks he read her thoughts 
which were, I shall not stir a step until 
you give me some money. 


were staring at him. 
thousand of them, and each had two eyes, 
making four 
which made a terrible stare, and one he 
could not endure. 
no right to stare him out of his money, 
but determined to give them a five pound 
note and go there no more. 
sical box saved his five pounds, for in at- 
tempting to draw out his purse he check-|could not make himself heard, he hy 
ed off the box and in a moment he was | gone in at the open door of an out baiji, 
withering with consternation at finding | 
that he was playing Yankee Doodle with | 
a loud and ful! volume, in church, and on | 
the Sabbath day. 


for retreating but this time it must be; 
poor Leicester started to his feet and pass- | was asked if he was not afraid, he said ly 
ed down the aisle guiding his steps by } did feel a little afraid at first, but whe 
the tune of Yankee Doodle, inwardly | his little dog come and lay by him, he 
vowing the destruction of the ill-fated | was afraid, no longer. 


in. 


| the bad feelings and actions of which he| 


When the sermon was over a collection 


She knew he was 8 
uinea at least. But he had no mon- 
th him smaller than a five pound 


ing. 
He therefore bowed the lady away and 


A moment more and the people 


There were two 
thousand eyes altogether, 


He felt that they had 





But the mu- 


This tune had never before been used 





box and a perpetual absence from all 


meetings for charitable purposes. 


This was certainly an uncomfortable 
‘** box” for even an Irishman to be placed 
Itshows that playthings—like the| 
poodle, in a city church, who not long 
since protested with a yelp against his | 
mistress standing in worship, and at the| 
same time making his tail a footstool,— | 
it shows, we say, that playthings as outa} 
as dogs,should never be carried to church ; 
never ! 








} 
THE LOST BOY. 

A TRUS STORY, 
The incident I am about to relate oc- 


The people of God had | 


village in Maine. | 


|gathered to their place of prayer at the | 


close of a pleasant autumn Sabbath, to | 
enjoy an hour of holy communing with 


one another, and their common Saviour. |spoken, written 
Half an hour had passed in prayer and | 
praise, and the pastor of the church was | per > 
urging any present who were without a/it is natural for us to desire to putow 
learn, by sweet experience, the joy of | vantage. 
At this |strengthens in proportion to the probe 
moment, the door suddenly opened, and | bility of our being defeated in the argu- 
in quick, sharp tones, a breathless mes- | ; 
| weakness or peculiarity, by alluding t 
|which we can set him in an unfavorable 


A hasty | 


saving interest in Christ, to come and 


trusting the soul in his hands. 


senger announced a strange errand. A 
little boy had strayed from his home, and 
alarm for his safety was excited, 
description of the little wanderer was giv- 
en. He was two years old—wore a 
straw hat, and was accompanied by a little 
dog. 
Almost before we could decide whether 
the man was on a true errand, or was im- 
pelled by the freak of a disordered imag- 
innation, thus to disturb our worship, he 
was gone; and immediately, on the still 
night air, there rung out, * Boy lost ! boy 
lost”, and the sound passed on. ‘ Boy 
lost! Boy lost!’ It was a fearful cry, and 
for a few moments, almost breathless si- 
lence prevailed in our little meeting.— 
Then a good deacon engaged in prayer.— 
Earnestly he besought God to interpose 
in behalf of the little wanderer, and pre- 
serve him from harm, and restore him to 
the arms of his agonized parents. Then 
| he entreated that it might never be said 
of any there present, when probation 
should have closed, ‘ Lost, lost, lost for- 
ever!’ We shuddered at the dreadful 
thought, as the cry, * Boy lost! Boy lost!’ 
still echoing through the streets, mingled 
with his petitions. 

As we passed out, we learned that large 
numbere were already engaged in anxious 
search for the straying child. The night 
was dark ; and the torches glancing here 
and there on every side, up and down 
ithe hills by which the village was encir- 
cled, had a strange and almost unearthly 
effect. We should have called the scene 
very beautiful, had it been connected with 
any but these sad associations. Now our 
sympathies were too keenly alive for the 
little one and his almost frantic mother, to 
enjoy it. 

The little bands which had separated 
and gone in various directions, continued 
their search till a late hour, but in vain. 
They feared the worst. Some thought 
that the dark river, rolling silently by, 
and telling no tale of its treasures, had 
received the little child in its cold em- 
brace. Many, wearied at length, and be- 
lieving that no good would come from 
coutinuing their work, retired sad and 








* What was it, Richard ?” inquired John, | bY touching @ spring. 





hopeless, to their homes. The father 


could not give up his boy, and a fe 
persevering friends voluntered 
tinue their search with him d 
night. 
should be rung as a signal, should 
party discover traces of the lost one, 


turbed by the sad occurrence, ang we 
would start from them, hoping to 
the welcome sound ; but the church. bel} 
was silent asthe grave, and the 
lights threw their red glare into our win 
dows, and breathing a silent petition fg 
that sleepless mother, we would ag 
lose ourselves in unconsciousness, 


the day broke, the church bell sent forth 
a merry peal, and some glad voices ¢& 
through the streets, ‘ He's found! jy, 
found I’ 


| two sentences 





ay 
'W Mon 
to con. 








It was agreed that the ch 
y 
Our slumbers all the night were di. 





So the long hours wore away : but’, 


Yes—the lost one was found. God hg 
watched the steps of the little wander, 
and guided him to a place of safety. Ty, 
miles from home, worn out with fat; 
and alarmed at the coming darkness, 
had tried to enter a house; but ag 


ing, and sunk down in quiet sleep. Then 


he was discovered at an early hour by the 


owner of the house. In_ his artless wy 
he answered the questions put to him, by 
saying that his little dog was runting 
away, and he ran after him. When }y 


I need not tell how his joyful parent 
caressed their darling, as he was restore 
to their arms; but leaving the story, | 
want to say one word to the little boy 
and girls who may read it. 

You are all dear childen, wanderey 
from your Heavenly Father’s house. You 
are getting farther and farther away, and 
as surely as you do no return to him, you 
will be lost! lost forever !—Boston Re 
corder. 





“ITS A PITY HE SAID IT” 

‘“*Yes,—a thousand pities; for he 
wounded the feelings of the poor fellow 
without doing him any good.” They 
we overheard; but the 
speakers were strangers,and it was not ow 
business to enquire what they were tal 
ing about. 

But we thought, as we mused on th 
words. how much of bitterness and so 
row of the world come from hasty words 
or printed! In th 
course of some controversy—in whit 
perhaps we may have the wrong side 


opponent at the greatest possible disad- 
And the temptation to dow 


ment. If we happen to know of som 


or ridiculous light, it is very apt to be 
| done. 
| How often the harmony of a family ha 
| been interrupted and the seeds of diseort 
|sown in whole neighborhoods by a sing 
| sentence inadvertently spoken to the pre 
|judice ofanother! A lawsuit comes first 
|stirring up the worst passions of huma 
|nature ; then follows the enlistment of 
| fathers, of neighbors and friends with eath 
|of the parties, attended with continualir 
| vitation of feeling, which many years wil 
| not allay, and all because of one thought 
| less expression. What a pity it was used! 
| An anecdote was told in the present 
|of a school-boy about his teacher. I 
| was repeated till the whole school knewit 
The story was not true; but such ww 
| the effect upon the minds of the scholin 
jas to drive the honest teacher away— 
|** What a pity he told it!” 
| Two Sunday-school teachers wert 
| Standing at the door of the school-room, 
|and one of them told the other of a laugh 
ble misqucting a verse of Scripture— 
| Three or four of the boys overheard whit 
| was said; and one of them declared thi 
|he would rather have given fifty dollar 
than have heard it,—for he never @ 
see or hear that verse without laughing 
even in the most solemn service, Its * 
pity the story was told. 

It is said that an American Jady wh 
was travelling in England in 1712, struck 
with the beauty ofa flowering weed 
she saw by the wayside, plucked it asl 
brought it home to this country. 
next spring she planted some of the seeds 
and the farmers of that Northern sé 
Middle States have never ceased to 
ment her mistake. 





















































































It is probable that the spread of tt 
weed thus introduced was at first vey 
slow, and whilst but here and there * 
stalk came up, to bud, bloom and ripen 
its seeds, the fear of the husbandmam, 
specting any evil it could do, was not 
awakened, whilst the lover of flowam™ 
might have thought them fit to adorn ga 
dens, or to furnish fresh blossoms for sum 
mer gathering or dried specimens for * 
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dislike or sorrow. 


of wrong scattered by our acts or conver- 


gd let our prayer be, “Seta watch, O 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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ginter bouquet. Perhaps the woman died 


as it was, and shivering with the cold, I 
passed on, until to my great joy the day 
dawned, and I succeeded in reaching the 
place of my destination. As I passed 


ing before putting it on; yet, notwith- 
standing my precautions, I was several 
times bitten. The alacran, though usual- 
ly small, sometimes grows quite large, and 


the weeds had became objects of 
“Thus it often is with the ill effects 


heaven; but I have never heard whether 
her mother gave up her idols.—Far Of. 


An hour afterwards, Rajee went to 





iging from a thoughtless word or from 


some houses in the night, I could not help 
evil influence of example. Some seeds 


thinking how thankful they should feel 
for their comfortable dwellings, and their 
warm, refreshing sleep. But I was in the 
service of a good Master, and I will not 
complain.” 


Thave seen them as large and thick as 
my thumb, a most hideous object to be- 
hold ; but, fortunately, the largest are 
are the least to be dreaded—for as they 
increase in size they become less veno- 
mous; they look more like acrab than 
anything else that I can compare them to, 
having, however a long tail, which they 
carry in an arc over their back, the ex- 
treme end armed with a horn-like sub- 
stance, sharp as a cambric needle, and 
hooked ; and this is their weapon; and, 
on being molested, they wield it with an 
unparelleled activity and spite. The 
young ones, on being given birth to, im- 
mediately climb upon the mother’s back, 
and attacking her, gradually eat her up 
leaving only the shell, and by that time, 
are sufficiently strong to go off into the 
world, literally on their own hook. The 
alacran of Durango is the most venomous, 
and hundreds of children are yearly killed 
by them in that province. So great is 
the dread of them, that the mayor pays a 
standing reward of sizpence for every one 
captured, and boys armed with stilettoes 
wage constant war upon them.—Dust and 
Foam. 


may be taken into the mind of the 
ful, which in after years may 
sag forth fruit in sorrow and remorse. 
Jet us all begin the new year with a se- 
resolution to ‘* mind what we say,” 





THE LOST CHILD. 


It is midnight in the valley, 
‘The sky is overcast ; 

The snow is driving wildly, 
And the wind is rising fast, 

As a little maiden wanders 
Alone amidst the storm, 

With only summer garments 
To shield her drooping form. 


And, weeping, down the valley 
The little maiden goes— 

Her loving heart most broken, 
And her brief life near its close. 


lord, before my mouth! Keep the door 
rd 





THIN PLACE IN THE ICE. 
urra for the skaters! How they 
wheel, how they skim over the clear, 
smooth ice. The air is still, the sun 
bright ; the trees, fields, and fences are 
ed with brilliants; and the earth 
jooks like a superb snow-palace, with 
jyoader halls and richer roofing than ever | 
Queen Catharine of Russia had in her| 
famous ice-palace on the Neva. | 
believe the boys like winter best.—| 
like the river better for skating than | 
uiling, the hills for coasting; and then | 
hat music so merry as the jingling of the 
deigh-bells—‘ bells, bells, bells ?” 

A winter scene like this reminds me of | 
sskating scene long ago. There was al- | 
ways a thin place in the ice on our river, | 
ner the dam, where the boys were warn- | 
gnottogo. ‘ Give a wide berth to the| 
thin ice yonder,’ was said to the little boys | 
md new recruits among the big boys.—| 
But it was singular Low almost every boy | 
liked to try his skates in that dangerous | 
vicinity. One would shuffle along and | 
reonnoitre. Another—he didn’t believe 
there was danger—would take a bolder | 
sweep, and just escape itsedge. Another| 
—he didn’t care for danger, not he, would 
shoot across it, bending and cracking} 





The icy blasts wail louder— 
And faster falls the snow, 

And chillier grows the maiden, 
While her sobs are faint and low. 


At last her footsteps falter, 

And she sinks upon the ground, 
Where her troubles cease forever, 
As another home is found. 

And when, upon the morrow, 

The sun comes clear and bright, 
It nowhere in its journeying 

Will see a sadder sight. 





SAVED FROM DROWNING. 

A young lad while skating on the Con- 
necticut river, between Springfield and 
Chicopee, and drawing a girl on a sled 
after him, skated into an air hole and both 
went under water. By their own presence 
of mind, and with the assistance of some 
companions, they were rescued. The lit- 
tle girl kept her mouth shut, as she re- 
membered her mother told her people in 
the water should, and although senseless 
when rescued, thus avoided any material 
ill effects. 


For o’er the home now darkened 
Are weary shadows spread ; 

A mother weeps in bitterness 
Her little daughter dead. 


But at the gate of Paradise 

An angel form appears, 
Arrayed in robes of purity, 

And smiling through her tears. 





A HEATHEN FESTIVAL IN INDIA. 
At the great heathen festivals of India, 


Mite: ahd only save Kimeclf by the|¥e** numbers of devoted worshipers as- 
Silene of his flight; until: the hae A of | Semble : with these are associated tra- 


: ° : ders, mountebanks, snake-charmers, beg- 
«nape oe Se ee an. and especially those whose self-in- 
: | flicted torments become a means of exci- 


inthe ice, 7 See at his heels. ‘ Crack, |ting the compassion or wonder of their 
msh! plunging, leaping, oplashing, and | more deluded fellow countrymen. So de- 
See Sere ceagpang and guepiy grading is the influence of heathen super- 
iebin the icy waters. Two of the stition, that these men endure the most 
nes uewenseened by | wretched forms of pain and exposure.— 
Se Copeman eihete; tue saved One man may be seen with a cane or rod 
Remselves. : . thrust through a hole made in his tongue ; : 
spgmen om reminded of that thin place} iter hes held his face upright so long, GOOD-NATURE. 
inthe ice, for I see many Just such thin | that he is forever obliged to look upward ; Good-nature is more agreeable in con- 
places on the surface of society, where, ae eather has clenched his hand so long,|versation than wit, and gives a certain 
qmeef ell warning, many and many & that the finger nails have actually grown|air to the countenance which is more 
boy slumps through, or makes a bold | through it; some bury.themselves in the|amiable than beauty. It shows virtue in 
plunge to ruin. 4 F -_|ground up to the neck, exposed to the/|the fairest light; takes off, in some mea- 
When I sete boy. stratting with voeg | “era heat by day, and the dews at|sure, from the deformity of vice, and 
intcigar, spending his first earnings at) night, or sit exposed to the combined in-|makes our folly and impertinence sup- 
ey stable, smoehing: fe imps Ad fluence of four fires and the burning sun ; | portable. 
spears for * nobody knows who, — all of which these poor deluded heathen | 
Bgmerally pretty doubtfal company, sh, practise in order to purchase the favor of| 


Imy, mae Mew a gee, tite their gods, as they have been taught that |CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
Fie coe ce A pF al hat | their self-tortures, and their diligent atten- | 


il |dance upon the festivals, will ensure for | 
sell. inkling his | “hem everlasting happiness in the world to 
wraen . cone zeny mae of heat ‘S\come. It is under this delusion that the| R 
uk with slang ap . nee | |vast multitudes assemble at the religious | but she would not eat with her school- 
arrying @ ne of “a . Qo i Ge ey: | festivals in India; and,on exhibition of their | fellows, because she belonged to a higher 
vg gl ave prenty 9 conga wii popular idols,the most extravagant feelings | caste than they did. As she lived at the 
eg See ee on }are excited. Mothers anxiously encour-! school, her mother brought her food every 

When ai 2. “Soune: sade “Cale of! age their children to do their feeble ser-| day, and Rajee sat under a tree to eat it. 
mall debts estes . dunned, often | Vice to their gods, which may well serve| At the end of two years she told her 
ofdaty, and callie his father ‘ the old | #8 2m example to less careful mothers in a mother that she wished tv turn from idols 

’ ” Ik ao sani aenieek a Christian land. | and serve the living God. Her mother 
fi’ _” 4 ‘thei / ata Taking advantage of one of these vast) was much troubled at hearing this, and 

et coe. 4 vouts Sins’ tank at | assemblages for heathen worship, our | begged her child not to bring disgrace on 
alll PP ei Pas: of pickiag| missionaries pitch their tents upon the | the family by becoming a Christian; but 
faws in Christian dligtintes’ Gils  aaaie | outskirts of the crowd, and preach to them | Rajee was anxious to save her precious 
Wile strictness of his satatheae vibbling | the gospel. ae soul. She cared no more for her caste, 
SNS. traths. end edain pen the |. One of our missionaries in Northern | for she knew that all that she had been 
vholesome Santeatate of 7 na aeredtria. | India says that, on one occasion, he be-|taught about it, was deceit and folly; 
adap a ice ison mY | Tieves as many as eighty thousand per-| therefore one day she sat down and ate 
Py Chieh will pada Ass way sons were assembled to worship one of| with her school-fellows. When her moth- 
under him eich Senepeciee pot a and| their gods near the river Ganges. The/er heard of Rajee’s conduct, she ran to 
ie dhe onkh matesn-elt ain sa gospel was there preached to them by |the school in a rage, and, seizing her lit- 
ak 8 himself and three brethren, who was thus | tle daughter by the hair of her head, be- 
There ; t thin places on| °cc¥Pied during three successive days.—| gan to beat her severely. Then she has- 
weg A ak sole vi Teer Sa So great however, was the exertion, that/tened to the priests to ask them whether 

one of them was not able to speak audi-|/she had lost her caste forever, The 

| bly—that is, so as to be heard—for a fort- | priests’reply was, 


the surface of society, boys. Give them 
twide berth. Secure solid footing, and 
|night afterwards.—Sab. Sch. Visitor. ‘ Has the child got her new teeth ?” 
| ‘No,’ said the mother.’ 


then go ahead. Press on, right on, and 
‘Then we can cleanse her, and when 


wm for the right.— Child's Paper. 
her new teeth come, she will be as pure 
as ever; but you must pay a good deal of 
money for the cleansing.’ 
The money was paid, and Rajee was 
brought home against her will. Dreadful 
sufferings awaited the poor child: the 
cleansing was a cruel business. The 
priests burned the child’s tongue; this 
was one of their cruelties. When little 
Rajee was suffered to go back to school, 
ter. I was obliged to camp upon|and temporary paralysis of the part af- | She was so ill that she could not rise from 
the frozen ground and there tried to sleep. | fected, nervous people being thrown into | ber bed. 
» however, was impossible, and I| convulsions. These little tormentsatoind,| The poor deceived mother came to see 
ud myself nearly frozen. By great ex-| in old houses, delighting in dark corners, | her. 
tions, I collected some sticks and|and hiding themselves in the crevices of| 
made a fire; but I was compelled to/the walls. They sally forth at night, and| martyr. The mother began to weep, 


GOOD ADVICE. 

Never condemn your neighbor unheard, 
however many the accusations which may 
be preferred against him; every story has 
two ways of being told, and justice re- 
quires that you should hear the defence 
as well as the accusation, and remember 
that the malignity of enemies may place 
you in a similar situation. 




















“I AM GOING TO JESUS.” 


There was a little Hindu girl named 
ajee. She went to a missionary’s school ; 





A VENOMOUS INSECT. 
A NIGHT ON A PRAIRIE. One great drawback to the comfort of 
Here is a short story of the severe ex- ja residence in Mexico is the constant 
Ptience of a travelling missionary, which | dread tes stands in of the BUM SFORS. NEE: 
Ns ties Detee, einen : min and poisonous reptiles and insects 
y | which infest the country. The most to 
“Inthe month of October, I made a|be dreaded of these reptiles is the scor- 
‘our'in the northern part of the State. I} pion, alacran—not longer than the first 
tad travelled all day over a prairie coun-|joint of your finger. The sting to an in- 
&Y, exposed to a cold northwest wind, | fant is always fatal ; rarely to an adult, 


aun night set in before I could reach| but generally attended with great pain 
a 


| 


| 














‘I am going to Jesus,’ said the young 





D. & H. W. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 


—aND— 





COLDS 
coueHs, PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 
‘he first mil D titors, at the Fair 
ssreMs, otha erence scsi ot 
CATABEH, tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio State 
INFLUENZA, Pair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Manu- 
BRONCHITIS, acturers. 
y means of a new method of Voicing known only to 
HOARSENESS, Rae omar et or Sage. Bese le ~ 





SORE THBOAT, 
WHUOPING COUGH, 
INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
COPYRIGHT SECURED. 
Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1857; 
by Joun I. Brows & Son, Chemists, Boston, 


in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the Dis*rict of Mass. 

OUGHS.—The great and sudden changes of our cli- 
mate, ate fruitful sources of Pulmo’ and Bron 
chial affections. Experience having proved that simple 
remedies often act speedily and certainly when taken in 
the early stage of disease, recourse should at once be had 
to “ Brown’s Bronchial ‘roches,’’ or Lozenges, let the 
Cough or Irritation of the Throat be ever so slight, as by 
this precaution a moze serivus attack may be effectually 
warded off. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 





| 
| 


Cures Cough, Cold, Hoa:eeness and Influenza. 
Cures avy irritation ur Sureness o1 the throat. 
Meleves the da ki. g Cough 10 Consumption. 

Kelieves bronebitis, Asthma und Catarrh. 
Clears aud gives strength to tLe voice of DINGERS, 
Indispensable to PUBLIC DPsAKKRS. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 


R7(From Kev. Henry Ward Beecher, who has <4 
the aroches five years.) “1 have never chauged my 
mand respecting them f.om the first, except vo think yet 
better of that wich 1 began in thinking well off’? -*in 
all my lecturing tours, t pu. * Pruches,’ int. my carpet- 
bag «8 regularly as i dv iectures or linen. 1 donot hesi- 
tate Lo say that mu so far as 1 Lave Dau an opportunity of 
comparisou, your Lrouches are pre eminently the best, and 
the firat, of the great Luzeuge ochvol.”’ 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


{From Kev. E. & Chapin, D. D., New York.J— 1 
cousider your Lozenges au excelient article for ther pur- 
Poses, and recommend their ace GW Public Speakers.’’ 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Xr (From Mr. C. H. Gardaer, Principal of the Rutger’s | 
Female lustitute, New Yurk.] “1 have been aftlicte: 


with Bronebitis during the past winter, aud found no | 
, 


relief unui 1 found your Lroches.’ 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 
(From Dr. G. F. Bigelow, Boston] “They are a 
Simpie aud elegant form or admiumsterang, in combina- 
tiou, several medicinal substances, heid iu general ester m 
amoung physicians in the treatment of Bronchial affec- 
tions.’’ 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
For Children laboring irom Cough, Whooping Cough, 
or Huarsenc8s, are particutarly agapted, on account of 
their suothing aud deuuicent properties, Assisting ex- 
pectoration, aud preveutin, an accumulation of phiegm. 
0—im 


and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in- 
| strument, and 
like. 
 cenyr pad to execute the most rapid music without blurr- 
ing 


the lower set runnin; 
and may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 
distinct instruments: or, by use 
banks of keys may be played at the same time b 
the front setonly. Thi 

will produce the effect of a large orga: 
heavy to fill a house that seats from 1! 


| Man! 


| CHICKERING & SONS 


rei 


g the tones full, clear, and 
The action is 


o 
prompt and reliable, enabling the 


rgan- 


the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 


pression. 


THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


= designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls, 


It 18 arranged with two manusls or banks of Keys, 
n octave higher than the other, 


of the coupler, the two 
use ef 
his connected withthe Pedal Bean, 
thy 
persons 


n, and is snfficien 
000 to 1500 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


Is ¢esigned for parlor and private use. The construction 
is similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 
two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 
Church Instrument, when used without the Pedals 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 

Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 
factory being made in the most complete and thorough 

mer. Having removed to the spacious building, 5!) 

WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 
manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the most 
experienced and skillful workmen. 

n short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
equal if not superior to a, Manufacturer, and guaran 
tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION. 

Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs, and others interest 
ed in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit ou. 

ms at any time, and examine or test the Instrumente 

on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. — 

As a still further guarantee to the public as to the ex- 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 

ig leave to refer, by permission, to the following Piano- 
forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 
Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
A. W. LADD & CO. 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS. 
T. GILBERT & CO. WOODWARD & BROWN. 
WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 


MELODEONS RENTED. 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part payment of the purchase money. This 
matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those who 
desire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing to 
obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
tent of at least a year’s rent. 

Orders from any part of the country or world, sent di 
rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfae- 
tory reterence, will be promptly attended to, and as 
faithfully executed as if ee) PERS were present, or em- 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 

PRICE LIST. 
Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave.... 
Scroll legs, 5 octave..... 
Piano style, 5 octave........ eoee 
Piano style, extra finish, 5 octave 









VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 


ARs not confined to the human race, It is used with 
equal success fur Horses, either internally or ex- 
ternauy. For Gails, Sores, or Sprains, nothiog is better, 
aud tur colic 10 18 Cousidered, vy thuse who have had 
much experience, the ouly sure remedy. It never failse— 
80 Say ali who have used it. Mead the following : 

Ririey, Brown Co., Ou10, Dec. 9th, 1858. 
Gentlemen :—This is to certify that I have given the 
Pain huler to Horses for Cvlic, ana find it the best 
remedy | ever tried. 1¢ gives tuem ease quicker than 
any o.ber remedy ever used. 1 give for a duse half ofa 
twenly-fve cent vottie, put it into # pint bottle of warm 
water, and drench them wath it. 1 have always cured the 
Wors, Cases Without uciay. 
Yours truly, JOBN PORTER. 
Proprietor of Ripley Hotel. 
East LiveRPooL, COLUMBIANA Co., O., Fes. 12, 1858. 
Gentlemen :—I feel ita duty that I owe to the public, 
to inform them vf a successful experiment that I lately 
made with your Cain Kauil r, by applying it ina way for 
wuich | haa never heard it recommended. 1 had avery 
valuaole hurse that was violeatly attacked with colic and 
appeared to be iu great agouy. made use of ever 
remedy i had evec heard of, but all to no purpose. I gave 
him up to die, and io tact he was sv far gone, that he 
Jay aud could nt raise up ois head, or bold it up when 
litved. A thought struck me that 1 would give hima 
dose of Pain Kuler. 1 poured four or five spoonsfulin a 
pint of milk, and gave it to him and in twenty minutes 
as much mure, aud in haif an hour he wason his feet, and 
in another half hour was perfectly restored and put in 
the haruess. Mespectiully yours, 8. JACKMAN, 
We would advise the Pain Killer to be given to Horses, 
for Colic, with muk or warm molasses and water, saya 
p.nt of either to a swall twenty ceut bottle of ain Killer. 
if the horse has voits, it is best te give the molasses. 


never kuew it to fail. 


cure, 
Sold by ali dealers in medicine. 


‘““EVERY EGG HATCHED)’ 


FOURTEEN PET GOSLINGS, 
—THE— 
Prettiest Book for Children 
YET PUBLISHED. 

ONLY 
THIRTY-EIGHT CENTS. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
BY 
J. E. TILTON, & COMPANY, 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
46—sw 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 WashingtonStreet, Bosto 


thing in the line of 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 

At Wholesale or Ketaii, on the most Reasonable Terms 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery 

WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &. 
ae te variety thao an be found anywhere else 


ON THE FIRST OF FEBRUARY 
Next we shall take our annual account of stock. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, FURNISHING GOODS. &c., &e. 


THE VIRTUES OF PERRY DAVIS’S | 


| 


We here request every one who suall be sv unfortunate 
as to havea horse with colic, to test wur remedy—we 
Une, two, and sometim<s three 
doses may be required—but not often more than one to 


| 
| 
| 


thankful for the patronage of the last TWRLVB 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers evety 


We } 
have now on hand a large amount of MENS AND! 






Piano style, carved leg.......... 
Piano style, two sets of Reeds. 
Piano style, 6 octave... 


Organ Melodeon....... 7200 
Organ Melodeon, extra finis +250 
| Pedal Bass Melodeon..... eercccccccccs 275 
| Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 


all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 
| Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 
8S. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Near Boylston Market. 18— hy 


| 
| 


ALARIC AND SALADIN. 
THE GOTH AND THE SARACEN. 
Arabian Days’ Entertainments. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
BY H. PELHAM CURTIS, 
COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 
BY HOPPIN, 





| 


[HIS book, although written in Germany, is character- 

ized by that rich and exuberant fancy peculiar to the 
Oriental mind—and is deserving a place beside the worid- 
renowned buok— 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. 


Although the stories are intended for the young, they 
possess a charm and origit ality which cannot fail to in- 
terest and delight mature minds. The sale of the book in 


GERMANY. 
has been immense—more than 


75.000 Copies 


of it having been sold the first year of its publieation, and 
the favor with which it has been received, indicates that 
the sale in this country will equal, if it coes not exceed, 
even that number. e give below a few selections from 
numerous encomiums of the press io ai] parts of toe coun 
try. 1t will be seen by these that this book is not simply 
attractive on account of the fascinating interest which 
the stories possess, but they al) inculcate a moral, perti- 
nent and profitable ty both young and old. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The storries are beneily conceived, abounding with 
surprising incidents, which keep tbe attention pleasantly 
engaged from beginning to end. In nearlyall of them we 
are taken into that fairy world of magic power, so dear 
to childhood, and into which imaginative manhood and 
womauhood are ever wil.ing to enter. Their moral tove 
is exceilent.—[(G. 8. HILLakp, Boston Courier. 


This is au excellent book for the young—full of amuse- 
ment and instruc:iou. ins many a wholesome 
moral, adapted to all ages—to the man as well as to the 


| child.—[Providence Journal. 





This is a very entertaining book, adapted not only te 
children, properly so called, but to those of a larger 
growth. Itis acollection of stories many of them truly 
Oriental in scenery and costume—and they wiil hold in a 
spell of enchantment the thousands o’ young readere who 
will turn these pages by day and by night. 8o far as we 
have seen there 1s nothing in the vo!ume object! on 
the score of taste or morality.—{ Boston Recorder. 


It is adapted to all classes of readers, from the ler 
boy of a few summers to the man of gray hairs. It will 
make merry childbood merrier, and is just the thing to 
lighten the hvart of manhood of its cares and anxieties, 
and shed around the family circle a genial and cheering 
influence —[{Fall River Monitor. 


They are a happy imitation of the style of the world- 
renowned Oriental tales, and are quite as marvellous, in- 
teresting and amusing.—(De roit Advertiser. 

To those who would revel in the delights of the imagin- 
ation, and who would not? this work will speedily com- 
mend itself. The style of the stories is bigh ~toned, and 
they are narrated with rare ability.—{ Buffalo Post. 

In one Vol. 12mo. Price $1.25. 
Copies sent by mail upon receipt of the retail price. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 

Fer Sale by all Booksellers. 





| 
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SPORT FOR THE BOYS. 


we'but little fuel at any time, and even drop upon one when least expected. They 


it was soon all consumed, long|are often found beneath one's pillow, or 
ore morning. It was to me a long| between the sheets, causing a shudder |ed, ‘ because | shall go to Jesus. 


*O Rajee, we will not let you die.’ 


| 


* But | am glad,’ the little sufferer ‘repli- 


in variety of fabric and style t> suit the taste and means | 
ofall. We wish to reduce our stock, end shall accord- | 
ingly, during the present month, offer such inducement | 


SKATING SACKETS, 


If you, 
tight. I wished for day but it came not, | when discovered. For months after my|mother, would love Him, and give up 
tad fearing that 1 should die if I kept| arrival in the country, I was scrupulously | your idols, we should meet again in 


as willinsure a favorable response from our patrors 


OAK HALL. 





Mill, I set forward on my journey. Dark ‘careful in examining every article of cloth- | heaven.’ 


a—t 


who will find this a rare opportunity to seeure bargains - 


COASTING JACKETS, 


MITTS, GLOVES, COMFORTS, &c. 
OAK HALL. 


tt 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
BOSTON, MARCH 10, 1869. 











A FALSEHOOD DISCOVERED. 

We hope all our readers are afraid to lie; 
afraid, because they know God is angry with 
all liars, and will surely punish them; afraid, 
too, because their parents are pretty sure to 
find out falsehoods, and to be grieved at them, 
Ia a little book, just published by Gould and 
Lincoln, called Agnes Hopetoun’s Schools and 
Holidays, is an t ofa sister of Agnes, 
named Lucy, who broke a pretty cup of her 
mother’s, and told a story about it, and felt very 
miserable on account of it. Here it is : 


Next morning Lucy was up before any one 
else, and went to work in the garden, while 
even mamma was scarcely stirring. Lucy was 
a very steady, sensible girl in comparison with 
Agnes. Her thoughts were not always wan- 
dering about like her little sister’s; and she 
very seldom fi anything. Then she was 
old—whole twelve years—and ought to have 
known a great many things. She was a very 

girl, too, Mamma trusted in her cow- 
pletely ; but, for all that, there was something 
very much the matter with Lucy that day. 
owever, nothing particular happened ; ex- 
cept that Agnes—who, you know, was not very 
wise, but who loved Lucy very much, and 
could not bear to see her sad—kept always 
asking what was wrong? what was the matter? 
and made Lucy angry. But everything went 
on as usual. Mamma had to go out in the af- 
ternoon about some business. [ don’t think she 
noticed Lucy’s gloomy looks so much as Agnes 
did; for you know the mother of all these chil- 
dren, who had not too much money to keep 
them nice and comfortable, had often a great 
many things to think of, and her mind was not 
so free as the mind of a little girl. 

The next day was Friday. They had all 

had breakfast and prayers, which mamma read 





every morning. Fred had gone out to his les- 
eons ; for though it was holiday time, mamma 
thought it was not right to let Fred be idle, as 
he was soon going to business, and had not 

01 So he went 
every morning to read with the Curate. Agnes 
was in the parlor, washing the cups and sau- 
cers: she had a large fine towel in her hands, 
and was turning the pretty white china round 
and round, making it very nice, but taking such 
time to it. And Lucy had the same 
feather-brush which Agnes took up to her bed- 
room, and was brushing off specks of dust from | 
the ornaments on the mantle-piece, and from 
the frame of papa’s portrait ; and, indeed, from 
ace where dust could lie. They were 
not talking to each other; but each, I dare say, 
thinking something in her own mind. And 
Arty kept running out and in from the parlor to 
ar- 
den, making a noise which would have deafen- 
But they were used to it, and 
did not mind. Mamma was not in the parlor ; 
{ don’t think the girls knew where she was, 
when suddenly her voice sounded outside from 
the china closet, speaking to them. Lucy stood 
still, and ceased-her work the moment she 
heard mamma’s voice. She grew pale to her 
v And Agnes 
looked up at her, holding a cup in her towel, 
Agnes 
felt sure something was going to happen, but 


much time for his education. 


a long 


every 


the kitchen, and from the kitchen to the 


ed a stranger. 


lips, and trembled all over. 
and staring very hard at her sister. 


she did not know what it, was. 
* What has become of m 


wood ?” 
‘ No, mamma,’ said Lucy. 


* Oh, Lucy! cried Agnes, thinking she had 
a remember I said you 


forgotten, ‘ don’t 
should not take it? I am sure we had it there. 
* No, mamma,’ said Lucy again. 


Mamma was not there to see her face, and 
es said ; so she never 
doubted Lucy’s word fora moment, but went 


could not hear what A 


on searching for the cup— 


* How very strange!’ she said ; ‘I am certain 
Tuesday; { would rather lose 
anything in the house than that ; and it is of 
would steal it.— 
ve it up stairs? 
Are you quite sure, Lucy, that you did not put 
it into your basket when you went to the, 


it was here on 
no particular cm pang 
Are you sure you did not ha 


wood 7” 
‘No, mamma,’ said Lucy once more. 


But not another word. She did not seem 
And there 
stood Agnes, staring at her with her mouth 
and eyes both open, and her hands enveloped 


able to say anything but ‘no.’ 


in the towel. Agnes could not make it out— 
she felt sure the cup was put in the basket— 
she thought she bered drinking out of 





it—but then, Lucy was so positive, and looked 


so miserable—what could it mean? 


All that day, mamma went about, lamenting 
over the loss of her drinking-cup, and asking 
ced was out most 
of the day, and never heard of it. All wey 

n 


everybody about it. Only 


Agnes felt very dismal and unhappy. 
she went up to her room, she sat down 


upon 
the chair, and thought it all over, and tried t to 
ps Lucy had taken that 
cup out of the basket and put it in another one 
could not 
out of it at 
the and wanted very much to ask 
Fred if he remembered. Yet, when she saw 
looking so unhappy, the ee got 


recollect whether 
before going away. But etill A 
help believing that she had dran! 


Lac: 
a afraid to meddle with it. She 
seen her sister look so before. 


neve’ 


At last, on Saturday afternoon, Fred was in 
the parlor, doing something to his fishing-rod, 
and Agnes had quite made up her mind to ask 


him, as soon as mamma was gone. 


gan to ik. 


“1 wish I could hear anything of my china 
drinking-cup,’ said mamma, ‘even if it was 
broken or stolen. I shall begin to suspect 


somebody, if ide not hear. Do you know any- 
ing about it, Fred 2” 
‘Mamma!’ cried Fred—and he started up 


little pink drink- 
ing-cup? said mamma ; ‘1 cannot find it any- 
where. Did you take it in your basket, Lucy, 
when you went with Miss Pounceby to the 


But just | Jesus came ” 
then mamma thought upon it herself, and be- 


from his chair, and glanced round to look for 
Lucy-—but Lacy was not inthe room. Then 
he grew very red; ‘{ can’t tell a lie,’ he said; 
I told Lucy I wouldn’t tell unless you asked 
me ; 7 broke it, mamma.’ 

*You told Lucy ?—you broke it?—when? 
said mamma. 

‘That day we went with Miss Pounceby to 

wood. 


If you only could have seen mamma’s face! 
—she stood for a moment, looking at him, and 
| then dropped softly into a chair, and put up her 
hands to her eyes.. When she took them away 
again, there was such a sharp wrinkle of pain 
in her face that it would Ekg grieved your 
very heart to see it, and the water stood in her 
eyes. She said, “Lucy knew! with such a 
Broan in her voice. cy knew! it was a 
dreadful thought to mamma. 

As Agnes stood looking at her, almost cry- 
ing, and yet afraid to cry, she vowed in her 
heart that she would never say anything that 
was not true—never, never, though she should 
die for it !—and { think you would have felt so 
too, had you been there. Just then Lucy came 
in; she saw in a moment by all their looks that 
it was found out. She stood quite still in the 
middle of the parlor, with Mamma’s workbox 
in her hand. Her face grew pale with guilt 
and grief—quite pale—not fed and ashamed, 
like Fred’s; Lucy was too far in the wrong for 
that. 

And the dreadful.thing was, that Mamma did 
not say a word to her. After a moment, she 
took the workbox from Lucy’s hand, and took 
out what she wanted, and began to work ; but 
neither spoke nor looked at her; then there 
was a pause of breathless silence among them 
all. Luey went and got her work too, and sat 
down like a creature turned into stone, looking 
so wretched that you would have cried to see 
her ; and nobody dared venture to say a word. 
Little Arty, running ahout as he always did, 
came up against Mamma’s knee to show her 
something, but Mamma put him away with her 
hand, and took no notice even of him. When 
Agnes saw that, she was quite overpowered— 
she was a generoug little girl, and very fond of 
her sister—she could not keep silent any 
longer. She rushed up to her mother, and 
cried out, with tears in her eyes, ‘Oh, mamma, 
forgive Lucy ; she did it to save Fred !’ 

*She did it to save Fred? said Mamma, 
quite slowly, turning round in her chair, and 
looking only at Agnes, though Lucy was so 
near that she could have touched her. ‘ What 
sort of a person. must | be when my children 
are so afraid of me that Lucy tells a lie to save 
Fred?’ 

When she said that, she rose, and went up 
stairs and shut herself up in her own room. I 
don’t think she had done that before since Mr. 
Hopetoun died ; and the girls knew she never 
did it but when she was very, very sad and 
troubled. Lucy, by this time, was choking 
with sobs and tears, and Agnes was crying too; 
but so full of awe and perplexity that she could 
peer r speak. Fred took his cap and walked 
out of doors; the boys always do that; but as 
for the poor little girls, when they have got 
into trouble they cannot run away. 

‘Oh, Lucy, what will you do?’ said Agnes, 
at length. 

* What should you do, Agnes? J don’t know 
—I shall break my heart!’ cried Lucy. 

Now, Agnes had never in all her life been 
asked for advice before. ‘If I were you I 
would go and sit down at mamma’s door, and 
never go away till she forgave me!’ cried 
Agnes—that was how she did herself when she 
had been a naughty child. 

‘But you worry mamma, and vex her,’ said 
Lucy, ‘and give her no rest. { think I ought 
to wait till she speaks to me. You never did 
anything, Agnes—oh never anything when you 
were most naughty !—so bad as this !’ 

* You will be miserable if you wait till mam- 
ma speaks to you first,’ said Agnes. ‘I am sure 
T could not bear it.’ 

* But I can,’ said Lucy, with her trembling 
lips ; and I deserve it—only I did not mean to 
tella lie. Fred and I agreed we were not to 
tell, if mamma did not ask—and that made me 
miserable ; and then, when she had not found 
it out for a whole day, I thought how angry 
she would be because | had not told her—and 
then—oh, Agnes !—then she asked me, all in a 
moment—and [ said No; and I shall never be 
happy again! 

And Lucy cried as if her heart would really 
break; but it was easier to bear her crying 
than to see her wipe her eyes and sit up and 
try to do her work, always saying, ‘I deserve 
it ? and so blind with her tears coming afresh, 
that she could not see to put in her needle.— 
Agnes sat down on the stool and kept beside 
her for a few minutes; but Agnes was not so 
patient in her feelings as Lucy. She could 
uot bear it: she sprang up, without saying a 
word to her sister, and rushed upstairs. ‘Then 
she knocked very softly at mamma’s door— 
then when there was no answer, harder and 
harder still ; and then she cried, ‘Mamma, let 
me in—mamma, let me in!’ with such an ear- 
nest voice that nobody could have resisted : ‘for 
Agnes’ whole heart was in what she was going 
to say. 

So at last Mamma opened the door. Mam- 
ma was very grave, and I think she had been 
crying too; but Agnes went rushing in upon 
her, and clasped herround her waist, and would 
not take a denial. ‘Oh, mamma,’ cried Agnes, 
out of her heart, ‘ you must forgive Lucy! she 
did not mean to tell a lie—she is breaking her 
heart ; and I know she will never do it again” 

Mamma did not answer all at once; but she 
sat down upon her chair and held Agnes close 
to her, to calm her down; and the poor little 
girl cried, ‘Oh, mamma; Lucy—Lucy!’ and 
would not be comforted. Then mamma spoke 
at last. 

‘ You are quite right,’ she said, ‘I shall go 
to Lucy now; but, Agnes, do you know why 


’ 


r 


*To save sinners, said Agnes, because she 
had learned it so; but wondering why Mamma 
should ask that now. 

‘ To save sinners—what from ?’ said Mamma. 

I think Agnes knew; but she did not under: 
stand at the and into Mamme’s 


t the moment, 
face, thinking of death, and punishment, and 








ma ; if people keep on telling lies and dong 
Wrong, it is oa totter for them that Jesus 
came. 

And so Mamma rose and went down stairs to 
forgive Lucy for that lie: while Agnes sat still 
thinking it over. 

If she kept on being disobedient and wastin, 
all her time—if she told fibs and was idle a! 
wicked—then it would be no better for her that 
Jesus had come. How dreadful that was !—to 
think He should have loved us and come out of 
heaven for us, and lived and died—and we to 
go on all the same and be no better for it.— 
Agnes held her breath with fright and terror. 

What if Jesus had'never come ?—what if 
there hed never been no such wonderful tale as 
that of the Infant born in Bethlehem, whom 
the op as came to tell of—and of the Man who 
made dead people live, and calmed the storms, 
and died upon the cross? What if that beau- 
tiful sky had been only a waste and wilderness, 
like the sea, with no Jesus beyond to make us 
know that heaven was there? The little girl 
cried a few tears, and then was quite still, and 
then prayed in her heart. I think she asked 
Jesus to save her from that dreadful danger, of 
being no better for His coming: and after- 
wards went away very slowly and thoughtfully, 
thinking more of Him than she had ever done 
before; and I don’t think Agnes Hopetoun 
after that ever said anything which she knew 
was not true. 

1 cannot tell what Mamma said to Lucy ; but 
Lucy loved Mamma better, if possible, than 
ever she had done before, after that day, and 
hated the lie she had told, with all her heart.— 
But nobody goes unpunished fora sin like that. 
I think, Mamma for a long time after—though 
she tried never to show it—was not so sure of 
trusting Lucy’s word. 





VARIETY. 





SONG OF THE SKATERS, 


acy winter winds are whistling loud, 
nd skies look cold and gray ; 
Though earth lies mute beneath her shroud, 
he skaters! what care they ? 
A happy throng, 
With mirth and song, 
O’er fields of ice we swiftly glide, 
As sea-birds sail above the tide. 


O, well we know the winter hours 
Fly faster as we sing; 
That sooner comes the birds and flowers, 
And loveliness of Spring! 
So night or day, 
Away! away! 
O’er crystal plains, with laugh and song, 
We speed, we speed like the wind along. 


The heated room, the crowded hall, 
Where pride and fashion meet ; 
Where waves of music rise and fall, 
In time to dancing feet— 
We ask not these; 
Give us the breeze 
And the gleaming floor o’er which we go, 
Like arrows shot from the Hunter’s bow. 


Then loud the stor;ny winds may blow, 
And skies look cold and gray ; 
Then Earth may wear her robe of snow, 

We'll laugh the hours away ! 
With mirth and song, 
A merry throng, 
O’er fields of ice we'll swiftly glide, 
As sea-birds sail above the tide. 


STRENGTH OF THE CAMEL. 


A writer in a Texas paper states that he re- 
cently witnessed a feat performed by one of 
Mr. Watson’s camels, of which there were near 
a dozen on the wharf, of all sizes and ages. 
‘The camel loaded was one of the largest — 
Upon the word of command being given, the 
camel laid down ready to receive his load, 
which consisted of five bales of hay, weighing 
in the aggregate over fourteen hundred pounds, 
which was firmly bound to the pannier placed 
upon the animal’s hump. Upon the utterance 
of command by the native keeper, the huge 
animal rose, without an apparent extra effort, 
to his feet, and walked off in a steady manner 
one the wharf and through the city. 

e were informed that the same camel had 
had sixteen hundred pounds placed on him, 
with which enormous weight he easily rose. 
The animals are all exceedingly tractable, and 
seem to possess much affection for one who 
treats them kindly ; as an example of which, 
Mrs. W. informed us that one of them—a pret- 
ty white one, which she had petted—would al- 
ways kiss her when she went within kissing 
distance, which fact we really thought proved 
the animal to possess an excellent taste, as well 
as an affectionate disposition. 

In their own eountry the average load for a 
full grown camel is some ~~ handred pounds, 
with which they perform long journeys over 
deserts, with but little food or water. We 
doubt not that with the abundant forage found 
in all parts of Texas, and a full supply of 
water generally, the camel will improve in 
strength and general appearance, and be able 
to transport larger loads at a more rapid pace 
than in his native country. 


AN ANECDOTE OF HANCOCK. 

One of the descendants of John Hancock 
relates the following incident :—During the 
Revolutionary War, Mr. Hancock gave a grand 
entertainment to Count de Estaing, Commander 
of the French fleet. As the time for dinner 
approached, Mr. H. was informed that by some 
oversight there was not a drop of milk in the 
house, and as the lacteal fluid was not as plen- 
tiful in the days of war and embargo as in the 
present of peace and quietness, the deficiency 
.was ® matter for grave considerati n. Finally 
he gave his. domestics an order to proceed to 
the adjoining Common, where the cows of 
some ‘of the townspeople were grazing, and 
milk them. This was done, the sup- 
ply was obtained, and the feast sneha The 
next day Mr. Hancock gave public notice of 





terrible things. ‘From their sins!’ said mam- 


ander the circumstances, the owners declined 
any compensation. 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 


forty years ago, was witness to a 
= lar circumstance in the post-house 
at New Hargard. After dinner, the landlord 
placed on the floor a large dish of soup, and 
gave a loud whistle. Immediately there came 
into the room a mastiff, a fine Angora cat, an 
old raven, and a remarkably large rat, with a 
bell about its neck. They all four went to the 
dish, and without disturbing each other, fed 
together ; after which the dog, cat, and rat lay | 
before the fire, while the raven hopped about | 
the room. landlord, after ing for 
the familiarity which existed among these ani- 
mals, informed his guest that the rat was the 
most useful of the four, for the noise he made 
had completely freed the house from the other 
rats and mice with which it had previously 
been infested. 





REMARKABLE FACT. 


A very singular and unrevealed fact, we be- 
lieve, is stated to us by a friend. He has his 
horses in a nice warm stable, where they are 
well cared for. Two strange cats of the 
vicinity, resolving to share these good quarters 
with the larger quadrupeds, are in the habit of | 
coming into the barn and taking their naps on| 
the backs of the horses. In mild weather they | 
sleep each one on one of the horses, but in | 
- cold nights the two have been found to- | 
gether safely reposing on the back of one of | 
the horses, perfectly content, and not disturbing | 
the true occupants of the stable. Thus they 

secure warmth and comfort.—.Vew Bedford 

Mercury. 





WINTER EVENING GAMES. 


Frencuman’s Burr.— Frenchy’ is to have 
his hands, or wrists rather, tied behind him, 
and thus bound, he seeks to catch some one of 
the company, who are jumping about in all di- 
rections to elude his grasp. Each one when 
caught, is to take his seat, and the play goes 
on till all are secured, when the one first caught 
is to be the next ‘Frenchy.’ This is a mirth- 
provoking game, as Frenchy must run toward 
the one to be caught, and then suddenly wheel 
round to make use of his hands while bound 
behind him. This is a variety of the well- 
known ‘ Blind-man’s buff.’ 


AN ELEPHANT’S REVENGE. 


A few days ago one of the visitors at 
Wombwell’s menagerie, at Halifax, amused 
himself by insulting the elephant, when the 
animal, watching his opportunity, got the of- 
fender round the neck with his trunk, and held 
him up to the roof. An alarm was given to 
the keeper, who sternly asked the elephant, 
‘ What’s that about ?’ The animal then dropped 
his terrified guest as unceremoniously as if he 
had been a hot potato. The poor fellow 
alighted on his feet, but had to stagger back 
several paces before he could regain his per- 
pendicular. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


The following is said to be the correct pro- 
nunciation of various geographical names in 
the Southwest which are frequently mentioned 
in the newspapers: 

Mohave—Mo ha-vy. 

Tejon—Tay-hone. 

Albuquerque—Al-bu-ker-ky. 

Tulare—T'o-la-ry. 

San Joaquin—San-walk-in. 

Rio Grande—Reo Grandy. 

Del Norte—Del Norty. 

Santa Fu—San-ta Fay. 


A Kentucky lawyer on a circuit was asked 
to dine with the judge. Atthe table the judge, 
as is his custom, asked a bli ssing, and shortly 
after arose from his seat and took from the 
sideboard a bottle of old Bourbon, of which he 
invited his guests to partake, partaking freely 
himself, as is his custom. After dinner, the 
lawyer said: 

‘Judge, will you permit me to ask youa 
question ?” 

‘Oh, certainly,’ replied the judge, ‘ pray 
what is it?” 

‘I observed,’ said the lawyér, ‘that after you 
asked a blessing, you set on the bottle. Now 
1 wish to know whether you are ashamed to 
ask a blessing on the liquor, or whether you 
thought it was good enough without ? 

A blind man was looking with much appa- 
rent interest at the prints in Robinson’s win- 
dow. 

* Why, 
not blind. 

* Blind! no, your honor,’ replied the man, ‘I 
have my blessed sight as well as another.’ 

‘Then why do you go about led by a dog 
v ith a string? asked we. 

‘Why, because | heducate dogs for blind 
men.’ Le was a normal professor. 


my friend,’ said we, ‘it seems you are 
, 


Virtue and Vice live inthe same street, and 
opposite to each other. The doors of their 
houses are always open, while Virtue and Vice 
stand on the thresholds, asking the passers by 
to enter. Private Mem. he doorstep of 
Vice’s house is nearly worn out by the tread of 
feet, while Virtue’s doorstep is almost as good 
as new! 


Two centuries ago not one in a hundred 
wore stockings. Fifty years ago not one boy 
in a thousand was allowed to run at large at 
nights. Fitty years ago not one girl in a 
sand made a waiting maid of her mother.— 
Wonderful improvement in this wonderful age. 


Susan was d of purchasing a watch. 
The maker showed her, among others, a beau- 
tiful one, remarking that it went thirty-six 
hours. ‘In one day 7’ asked Susan. 





Nothing can be purer than honesty, sweeter 
a 





his filibustering eeding, and stated his 
readiness to pay all demands for damages, but, 






than charity, brighter than virtue, nothing 
more steadfast than faith. 














A leman travelling through Mecklen- | diseases 
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Secrofulous Complaints. Eruptions 
Eruptive Di Ulcers, Pimples, Bloteh, Tron, 
Salt Rheum, Seaid Head, Syphilis and Syphili 

tions, Merearjal Diseases, Drupsy, Neuret or Tie 
loureux, Debility, Dyspepsia and | ndiges Exyvipelas, 
Rosé or St. Anthuny’s Fire, and indée whole class 
complaints arising from impurity of the blood, a 
This compound #ill be found a great 
health, when taken in the spring, to expel 
mors whica fester ia the blood at that season of the yeu, 
B. the timely expulson of them many rankling 
are nipped in the bud. Multitudes can, by the aid 
this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which ‘a 
System will strive to rid itsel: of corruptions, if 
sisted to do this through the natural chanels of 
by an alternative medicine. Cleanse out the 













































blood whenever you find 11s impurities bursting 


the vein: 





the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; 
you find it is obstructed and sluggish in 
cleanse it whenever it is foul, and your fee! 
you when. Even when no particular ler 
people enjoy better health, and live longer, for 

he bi . Keep the blood healthy, and all is well 
with this pabulum of life disordered, there 
lasting health. Sooner or later something 
wrong, and the great machiuery of life is 
overthrown. 

Sarsaparilla has, and deserves much, the 
of accomplishing these ends. But the world bas ben 
egregiously deceived by preparations of it, 
cause the drug alone has not all the virtue that js 
ed for it, but more because many preparatio. 
ing to be concentrated extrac s of it, contain bat 
of the virtue of Sarsaparilla, or any thing else, 
During late years the public have been misled by large 
bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sargp. 
rilla So “— oun. Now of these have been 
the sick, for they not only contain little, if 
Trilla, but often no curative properties whateva, nar 
bitter and painful disappointment has followed the 
the various extracts of barsaparilla which flood the mar. 
ket, until the name itself 1s justly despised, and bas be. 
come synonymous with imposition and cheat, Still me 
call this compound Sarsapariila, and intend to supply 
® 
obloqu And we think — 
ground for believing it has virtue: which are 
by the ordinary run of the diseases it is intended 
cure. In order to secure their complete eradication: fron 
the system, the remedy should be judiciously taken y. 
cording to directions on the bottle. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR SALE -¥ 
te 3 rw Chas. T. Carney, Geo. Goodwin & 


Cc, 
= - & W.A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.8, Bur 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere, 


Price $1 per E ottl. ; Six Bottles for 
wee? i ” 
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Ww: hardly think a better series of Books for Children 
were ever written.—{ Youth’s Compation. 
THE AIMWELL STORIES, 
A NEW VOLUME. 
JESSIE: 
OR, TRYING TO BE SOMEBUDY, 
BX WALTER AIMWELL. 
With Forty Illustrations. I6mo. Cloth. 63 cen's 


We invite parents to make a eareful exasnination ¢ 
this series of books. ihe aim has been to make the 
varied and attractive in matter, mingling the useful ai 
amusing in pleasant proportions ; oy and i 
tone, religion being guized as the foundati the 
morality they inculcate ; and sprightly, natural and e- 
loquial in style, but carefuily avoicing everything like 
sLane. To show the wide range and scope of thee 
books, we invite attention to the toilowing list of seme « 
the principal subjects introduced in a single volume—th 
anu jatk published. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS IN JESSIE. 


Getting paid for ‘the Know Dress and Finery. 
?. Beating Down the Price. 
1 ns ays of Keeping s 


jiary. 
The Grade of Honor, 
ee Make an Amerie 





ow. 

Learning to be Misers. 

Step by Step. 

A Lesson on Prayer. 

Spelling-Matches. 

Two Ways of Studying. lag. 

How to be Loved and Happy. April Fooling. 

Settling a Quarrel by Refer- Laster Eggs. 
ences. Notes of Hand. 

Bunning in Debt. Keeping Accounts. 

GAMES AND SPORTS IN JESSIE. 


Peter Coddle’s Trip to New Cento Verses. 

York (three gamesinone.) Gallery of LiteraryPortmit. 
The Moslem Oracle. ‘Tbe Domestic Newspaper. 
A Juvenile Court. Pith Tumblers. 
Arithmetieal Puzzles. Parlor Celebration of Wab- 
Task Verses. iugtoa’s Birth-day, 


Also, now ready, new editions of OSCAR, CLINTOS, 
ELLA, WHISTLER, and MARCUS ; each of which ew 
tains numerous illustrations. Tbe six volumes constitute 
one of the most attractive and useful series for boys and 
girls ever issued. 

307 The above may be had separately, or in setts 
put up in boxes, with uniform binding, both plain 
gilt. Price per sett $3,75, or 63 cents each. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
Pe 59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


GRECIAN PAINTING, 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS. 
J: E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington Street, Boston, 
(LATELY OF SALEM, MASS.,”) 


UBLISH the following Fivz Enaravines, which t 
send by Mail Post Paid on receipt of price, with 
rules to paint each, colors used and how to mix. 






Hiawatha’s Wooing, 
ps Farm Yard, : 
Happy Family. 
Les Orphe ens, ¥ 
The Jomennze Laser, 10 
The Letter Bird, 9x11 


age sae intiney, 16x22 
Also two beautiful Crayon Studies,Longfellow’s 


line, and Guido’s Beatrice Cenci. Excellent compat) 
= each. 


oe | 


peectvetl 


BOYs’ CLOTHING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
OAK HALL. 4 





YOUTH’S COMPANION 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Leve- SoS 
tari Noc 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTOD, MB. 
No. 22 School Street. 


Paios $1 4 TzaR. 81x Corres ro §5, pavuner #4" 
VANCE. , 
BOUND VOLUMES @1 and $1,25- 


W. Hyde, & E, F. Duren, Bangor, Ages 
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